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Boyle returned to England in 1644. 
though he was yet only in his eighteenth year, | 
he seems to have thought that his education 
had been long enough under the direction of 
others, and he resolved, therefore, for the fu-} 
ture, to be his own instructor. Accordingly, 
his father being dead, he retired to an estate 


which had been left him in Dorsetshire, and | 


gave himself up, we are told, for five years, to 
the study principally of natural philosophy and 
chemistry. His literary and moral studies, 
however, it would appear, were not altogether 
suspended during this time. 


we find him mentioning, as also among his oc- 
cupations, the composing of essays in prose 
ind verse, and the study of ethics, “* wherein,” 
says he, “ of late I have been very conversant, 


and desirous to call them from the brain down | 


into the breast, and from the school to the 
house.’” 


These details do not, like many of those we 


have given in former parts of our work, ex-| 
} 


iibit to us the ardent lover of knowledge, be- 
set with impediments at every step, in his pur- 


suit of the object on which he has placed his! 


affections, and having little or nothing to sus- 
tain him under the struggle,. except the un- 
conquerable strength of the passion with which 
his heart ts filled. On the contrary, we have 
here a young man who has enjoyed from his 
birth upwards, every facility for the improve- 
ment of his mind, and is now surrounded with 
all the conveniences he could desire, for a life 


of the most various and excursive study. A| 


happy and enviable lot! Yet by how few of 
those to whom it has been grante: d, as well as) 
to him of whom we are now speaking, have 
its advantages been used as they were by him! 

The truth is, that if the mind be not in love| 
with knowledge, no mere outward advantages 
will enable any one to make mucli progress in 
the pursuit of it; while, with this love for it, 
all the difficulties which the unkindness of for- 
tune can throw in the way of its acquisition 
may be overcome. The examples we have al- 


ready recorded of many a successful struggle} 


In a letter writ- | 
ten by him from his retirement to his old tutor, | 


SEVENTH DAY, 7, THIRD MONTH, 5, » A862. 





most collected 
warrant 


|with such difficulties in their 
jand formidable strength, sufficiently 
jus to hold out this encouragement to all. 

In the same letter which we have just quot- 


led, we find Boyle making mention, for the 
‘first time, of what he calls “ our new Philoso- 
| phic al or Invisible College,’ some of the 
ileading members of which, he informs his cor- | 
ire sponde nt, occasionally honoured him with} 
their company at his house. By this Invisible 
| College, he undoubtedly means that association | 
'of learned individuals who began about this pe- | 
riod to assemble together in London, for the 
[oorpes of scientific discussion, and whose | 
| meetings formed the germ of the Royal Soci- 
ety. According to the account given in a let-| 
ter written many years after by Dr. Wallis,| 
another member of the club, to his friend Dr. 
| Thomas Smith, it appears that these meetings 
first began to be held in London, on a certain 
iday in every week, about the year 1645. The 
name of Robert Boyle does not occur in the 
‘list of original members given by Dr. Wallis ; 
but he professes to mention only several of th | 
inumber. There can be no doubt that Boyle 
joined them soon after the formation of the as- 
sociation. According to Dr. Wallis, the meet 
ings were first suggested by Theodore Haak, 
whom he describes as a German of the Pala- 
tinate, then resident in London. They used | 
to be held sometimes in Wood street, at the | 
{house of Dr. Goddard, the eminent physician, | 
who kept an operator for grinding glasses for | 
telescopes and microscopes ; sometimes at an-| 
other house in Cheapside ; and sometimes in 
' Gresham college, to which several of the mem- 
bers were attached. The subjects of enquiry 
and discussion are stated to have embraced 
every thing that related to “ physic, anatomy, | 
geometry, astronomy, navigation, magnetics, 
'chemics, mechanics, and natural experiments,” 
whatever, in short, belonged to what was then 
called ‘* the new or experimental philosophy.” 
In course of time, several of the members of 
the association were removed to Oxford ; and 
‘they began at last to meet by themselves in| 
that city, while the others continued their 
ineetings in London. ‘The Oxford meetings 
began to be regularly held about the year 1649. 
In 1654, Boyle took up his residence at Ox-| 
ford, probably induced, in great part, by the 
lc ircumstance of so many of his philos sophie al 
friends being now there, and engaged together | 
in the same enquiries with himself. T he Ox- 
ford associates, according to Dr. W allis, met 
first in the apartments of Dr. Petty, (afterw ards | 


the celebrated Sir William Petty, the ancestor! from him the Torricellian vacuum. 
who lodged, it] first filling i 
seems, in the house of an apothecary, whose| pelled the a 


of the Marquis of Lansdowne, ) 


store of drugs was found convenient for their| 
experime nts. 


| after 


} 


i 


they next met, the narrative proceeds, “(though 
not so constantly) at the lodying of Dr. Wil- 
kins, then warden of Wadham Collese: and. 
his removal to Trinity College in Cam- 
bridge, at the lodging of the honourable Mr. 
Robert Boyle, then resident for divers years in 
Oxford.” Boyle, indeed, continued to reside 
in this city till the year 1668. 
1663, three years after 


Meanwhile, in 
the Restoration, the 


| members of the London club were incorporated 


under the title of the Royal Society. 
[t was during his residence at Oxford that 


| Boyle made some of the principal discoveries 


with which his name is connected. In particu- 
ilar, it was here that he prosecuted those expe 

riments upon the mechanical properties of the 
air, by which he first made himself generally 
known to the public, and the results of which 
rank among the most important of his contri 
The first account 
which he published of these experiments ap- 
peared at Oxford in 1660, 


under the title 
of ** New Experiments Physico-Mechanical, 
touching the spring of the 


air and its effects.”’ 
The work is in the form of letters to his nephew 
Viscount 


butions to natural science. 


Earl of 
Cork, which are dated in December, 1659. It 
may be not unnaturally supposed that Boyle’s 
attention was first directed to the 
pneumatics, when he was engaged at Florence 
in making himself acquainted with the disco- 
veries of Galileo, whose experiments first intro- 
|duced any thing like science into that depart- 
ment of enquiry. He states, himself, in bis 
first letter to his — w, that he had some 
years before heard of a book, by the Jesuit 
Schottus, giving an account of a contrivance, 
by which Otto Guericke, consul of Magde- 
burg, had succeeded in emptying glass vessels 
of their contained air, by sucking it out at the 
mouth of the vessel, plunged under water. He 


Dungarvon, the son of the 


subject ot 


alludes here to Guericke’s famous invention of 


the instrument now commonly called the air- 
pump. This ingenious and ardent cultivator 
of science, who was born in Magdeburg, in 
Saxony, the seventeenth 
century, in his original attempts to produce a 
vacuum, used first to fill his vessel with water, 
which he then sucked out by a common pump, 
taking care, of course, that no air entered to 
replace the liquid. ‘This method was pro- 
bably suggested to Guericke by Torricelli’s 
beautiful experiment, mentioned in the former 
volume, with the barometrical tube, the vacu- 
um produced in the upper part of which, by 
the descent of the mercury, has been called 
It was by 
t with water, that Guericke ex- 
from the copper globe, the two 
hemispheres comprising which 


in the beginning of 


closely fitting 


On Dr. Petty going to Ireland,|six horses were then unable to pull asunder. 
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although held together by nothing more than 
the pressure of the external atmosphere. This| 
curious proof of the force or weight of the air, | 
which was exhibited before the Emperor Fer- 
dinand HI. in 1654, is commonly referred to 
by the name of the experiment of the Magde-| 
burg hemispheres. Guericke, however, af-| 
terwards adopted another method of exhaust- 
ing a vessel of its contained air, which could} 
be applied more generally than the one he had 
firstemployed. This consisted in at once pump-| 
ing out the air itself. ‘The principle of the con- 
trivance which he used for that purpose will be 
understood from the following explanation. If 
we suppose a barrel of perfectly equal bore 
throughout, and having in it a closely fitting 
plug or piston, to have been in the mouth of 
the vessel, it is evident that, when this piston 
was drawn up from the bottom to the top of 
the barrel, it would carry along with it all the| 
air that had previously filled the space through 
which it had passed. Now were air, like water, 
possessed of little or no expansive force, this 
space, after being thus deprived of its contents, 
would have remained empty, and there would 
have been an end of the experiments. But in| 
consequence of the extraordinary elasticity of 
the element in question, no svoner would its 
original air be lifted by the piston out of the 
barrel, than a portion of that in the vessel be-| 
yond the piston would flow out to occupy its 
place. The vessel and the barrel togethe: 
would now, therefore, be filled by the same} 
quantity of air which had originally been con-| 
tained in the first alone, and which would con-| 
sequently be diminished in density just in pro-| 
portion to the enlargement of the space which| 
it occupied. But although so much of the air 
to be extracted had thus got again into the bar-| 
rel, there would still at this point have been| 
an end to the experiment, if no way could have| 
been found of pushing back the piston for an- 
other draught, without forcing also the air be- 
yond it into the vessel again, and thus merely| 
restoring matters to the state in which they| 
were at the commencement of the operation. | 
But here Guericke was provided with an inge-| 
nious contrivance—that of the valve, the idea} 
of applying which he borrowed, no doubt, from 
the common water-pump, in which it had been! 
long used. <A valve, which, simple as it is, is] 
one of the most useful and indeed indispensable | 
of mechanical contrivances, i most per- 
sons know, merely a flap, or lid, moving on a! 
hinge, which covering an orifice, closes it, of 
course, against whatever attempts to pass 
through from behind itself, (a force bearing 
upon it from thence evidently only shutting it 
closer,) while it gives way to and permits the 
passage of whatever comes in the opposite di- 
rection. Now Guericke in his machine had 
two of these valves, one covering a hole in the 
piston, another covering the mouth of the ves. | 
sel where the barrel was inserted ; and both 
opening outwards. In consequence of this ar- 
rangement, when the piston, after having been 
drawn out, as we have already described, was! 
again pushed back, the air in the barrel was 
prevented from getting back into the vessel by! 
the farther valve, now shut against it, while it 
was at the same iime provided with an easy| 
means of escape by the other, through which, | 


S, as 


l accordingly, it passed away. 


| obtained. 
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Here then was 


one barre! full of the air in the vessel dislodged; 


and the same process had only to be repeated 


a sufficient number of times, in order to ex- 


was desired. The 
quantity, however, removed every time was, of 
for although it 
filled the same space, it was more attenuated. 
The principle, therefore, upon which the 
first air-pump was constructed, was the expan- 


tract much more as 


as 


course, always becoming less; 


sibility of the air, which the inventor was en- 
abled to take advantage of through means of 
the valve. ‘I‘hese two things, in fact, consti- 


tute the air-pump; and whatever nnprovements 


have been since introduced in the construction | 
of the machine, have gone only to make the 
/working of it more convenient and effective. | 
In this latter respect the defects of Guericke’s | 


apparatus, as might be: expe cted, were cons!- 


derable. Among others, with which it 


S1ZeC 5 
prevent the intrusion of air from without, be- 
tween the piston and the sides of the barrel, 
during the working of the machine, were both 
imperfect for that purpose, and sreatly added 
} 


to the difficulties and incommeodiousness of the 


operation ; and, above all, from the vessel em- 


| ployed being a round globe, without any other 
mouth or opening than the narrow one in which | 


the pump was inserted, things could not be 


|conveyed into it, nor, consequently, any expe- | 


riments made in the vacuum which had been 
Boyle, who says that he had him- 
self thought of something like an air-pump be- 
fore he heard of Guericke’s invention, applied 


himself, in the first place, to the remedying of 


these defects in the original instrument, and 
succeeded in rendering it considerably more 


convenient and useful. At the time when he 


i began to give his attention to this subject, he 


had Robert Hooke, who afterwards obtained a 


| distinguished name in science, residing with him 


as an assistantin his experiments ; and it was 
Hooke, he says, who suggested to him the first 


improvements in Guericke’s machine. These, 


which could not easily be made intelligible by | 


any mere description, and which, besides, have 


long since given way to still more commodious | 


modifications of the apparatus, so that they 
possess now but little interest, enabled Boyle 
and his friends to carry their experiments with 
the new instrument much farther than had been 
done by the consul of Magdeburg. But, in- 
deed, Boyle himself did not long continue to 
use the air-pump which he describes in this 
first publication. In the second part of the 
Physico-Mechanical Experiments he describes 
one of a new construction ; 
part of the same work, one still farther im- 
proved. ‘This last, which is supposed to have 
been also of Hooke’s contrivance, had two bar- 
rels moved by the same pinion-wheel, which 
depressed the one while it elevated the other, 
and thus did twice as much work as before in 
the same time. The air-pump has been greatly 


: | 
improved since the time of Boyle by the Abbé 


Nollet, Gravesand, Smeaton, Prince, Cuthbert- 
son, and others. 


Conclasion in our next. 


} 


jamong them. 


was} 
chargeable, it required the continual labour of 
two men for several hours at the pump to ex-} 
haust the air from a vessel of only moderate | 
the precautions which Guericke used to} 


and, in the third | 


ELLIS’S POLY NESIAN 
Continaed trom page 147.) 
The limits within which Ll am necessarily re. 
\stricted will prevent me from presenting so ful] 
an account of the manufactures, arts, and do. 
|mestic economy I should 
otherwise have desired. | will, therefore, confine 
myself, after a brief notice of a few additional 
| matters of this kind, to an exhibition of the mo. 
|ral and intellectual character of the Polynesians 
| previous to the introduction o 


of the natives as 


f Christianity 
| Garments made with the bark of trees. con. 
‘stituted the principal articles of native dress 
|prior to the introduction of foreign cloth, and 
in the manufacture of this fabric they displayed 
no little skill and invention. The outer bark 
of the branches of the paper mulberry, bread 
\fruit, or whatever tree was used, was scraped 
joff with a shell—then slightly beaten and al. 
A 
stout beam of wood, twenty or thirty feet long 
and from six to nine inches broad, was fixed in 
the ground across which the bark was laid, and 
beaten with a square heavy mallet about fif- 
teen inches long, with grooved sides, one very 
coarse, another exceedingly fine, a third cut in 
chequers, and the fourth either plain or ribbed, 
The bark was placed lengthwise across the 
long piece of wood and beaten first with the 
rough side of the mallet, and then with the finer 
surfaces. 

The resinous matter in the bark was gene- 
‘rally sufficient to produce an adhesion of its 
parts, whilst its fibres, by constant beating, be- 
came completely interwoven so as to produce a 
cloth remarkably fine and even. During the 
manufacture the cloth was kept saturated with 
moisture, and when finished, it was dried and 
bleached in the hot sun. The cloth prepared 
from some kinds of bark was brown of several 
shades, or a fawn colour; whilst that from the 
paper mulberry, which was the most valuable 
and generally worn by females, was capabl 
cf being bleached until it was beautifully white. 
When completely dried and finished, the cloth 
was rolled into bales and covered with matting 

“It is astonishing,” says Ellis, * that they 


lowed to ferment or macerate in water, 


should be able, by a process so simple, t 


‘make bales, containing sometimes two hundre: 
yards of cloth, four yards wide, the whole in 
one single piece, made with strips of bark sel- 
dom above four or five feet long, and whe: 
spread open not more than an inch and a half 
broad, joined together simply by beating ii 
with the grooved mallet.’’ ‘* The estimation in 
which it was held, has been greatly diminished 
since they have become acquainted with Euro- 
pean cloth, and large quantities are now seldom 
made. It is, however, still an article in gene- 
‘ral use among the lower classes of society.” 

An article of dress called the tiputa, corres: 
|ponding exactly with the poncho or short cloak 
jworn in South America, is yet extensively 
‘used. It is made of a fabric formed by beating 
ja number of layers of thin cloth together into 
fone firm thick subtance. Next to this the 


lahufara was the most general article of 


\dress. It was a large scarf or shawl composed 
jof the best materials and richest colours. The 
natives of the Society Islands are acquainted 
with a variety of vegetable dyes, and used them 


with much skill and taste. The common cloth 
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was generally dyed with a bark that gave it a primitive Greece, finds a parallel in the ha-| ‘ The natives often seated their patients on 
dark red or chocolate colour, and was sup-) bits and economy of the natives of Polynesia. | a pile of heated stones strewed over with green 
posed to add to its durability. Specimens of Before their intercourse with Europeans, herbs or leaves, and kept them covered with a 
this description of cloth, and indeed of several) the diseases of the South Sea islanders were) thick cloth till the most profuse perspiration 
others described by Ellis, have been brought to! comparatively few. Like most idolaters they| was induced. In this state, to our great as- 
the United States, and are to be seen in many) considered every bodily affliction as the result} tonishment, at the most critical seasons of ill- 
of the museums of the Atlantic cities. A of the anger of their gods, and the native prac- | ness, the patient would leave the heap of stones, 
bright red and yellow were the most favourite titioners generally combined in their persons|and plunge into the sea, near which the oven 
colours ; the former was prepared from the! the office of physician with that of priest or sor-| was generally heated. Though the shock must 
juice of one plant mixed with the leaves of an-| cerer, and the invocation of some spiritor god) have been very great, they appeared to sustain 
other, and was a most brilliant scarlet dye,| attended the administration of every medicine.| no injury from this transition.” 

which, when preserved with a varnish of gum,)'Their whole pharmacopeia consisted of vege-| The ‘Tahitian surgeons could set a fractured 
retained its brightness until the cloth which it table substances, and these were prepared by| limb without much trouble, applying splinters 
coloured was worn out. ‘The yellow dye, also| being pulverized, infused, heated over the fire; of bamboo cane to the sides, and binding it up 
of a rich tint, was prepared from the inner bark and with red hot stones, and sometimes fer-| till it was healed. Dislocations were general- 
of atree. Their figures or prints were fixed mented. When the physician arrived at the|ly reduced, and several operations were per- 
with the scarlet dye on a yellow ground. “ Na-| house of his patient, he offered in the first place | formed usually with successful results. 

ture and not art supplied the pattern.”’ They) certain prayers and sacrifices to the gods, be-! The baneful influence of Paganism was ma- 
selected some of the most delicate and beauti-! seeching them to abate their anger towards the nifested, perhaps, as much in reference to the 
ful ferns or the hibiscus flowers, and when the| sufferer, to say what would profit them or af- treatment of the sick and afflicted as in any other 
dye was prepared, they laid the leaf or flower) ford the patient relief. Medicine was then ad-| respect. As soon as an individual was affected 
carefully upon it; as soon as the surface was) ministered, the virtues of which the priest pre-| with any distrder, he was considered as under 
covered with the colouring matter, they fixed| tended had been communicated to him by his the ban of the gods, and oftentimes was treated 
the stained leaf or flower with its leaflets or|god. The small pox, measles, an@ hooping with the moet affecting cruelty and neglect. If 
petais correctly adjusted on the cloth, and| cough, are unknown. Inflammatory tumours) the patient obtained no relief after the custom- 
pressed it gradually and regularly down ; when) are prevalent, and pulmonary aflections occur | ary prayers and invocations, and the adminis- 
it was removed, the impression was often beau-| mostly among young persons. ‘The most ob- | tration of the medicines given by the priests, 
tiful and clear. ‘ The scarf or shawl and the} stinate and universal disease in Tahiti, is a|the gods were considered implacable, and the 
tiputa are the only dresses prepared in this}curvature of the spine. ‘his disease com-| afflicted person being supposed to have com- 
way, and it is difficult to conceive of the daz-| mences early in life, in the form of an inter- | mitted some heinous crime, was doomed to 
ling and imposing appearance of such a dress} mittent or remittent. perish. In case of the severe illness of a prin- 
loosely folded round the person of a handsome} “ ‘The body is reduced almost to a skeleton,| cipal chief, some neglect or insult was sup- 
chieftain of the South Sea Islands, who per-| and the disease terminates in death, or a large| posed to have been shown to the gods, and the 
fectly understands how to exhibit it to the best} curvature of the spine, so as considerably to! most costly offerings were made to avert the 
advantage.” Much of this cloth, beautifully; diminish the height of the individual, and cause) effects of their wrath. Human sacrifices were 
painted, is now employed -in their houses for|a very unsightly protrusion of the spine, be-| also offered in particular cases. If advanced 
bed and window curtains. Several other kinds} tween the shoulders, or a curvature inwards,| in years, even a chief would find little concern 
of cloth are finished with a kind of gum or} causing the breast bones to appear unusually manifested for his restoration, for old age was 
varnish for the purposes of rendering them im- | prominent. Multitudes in every one of the So-| seldom treated with respect, often with con- 
pervious towater. The natives of the Austral) ciety Islands are to be seen deformed by this’ tempt and cruelty. 

group of islands particularly excelled in the fa-|disease.”” ‘“ After this curvature has occurred,| “In seasons of illness, especially if protract- 








brication of glazed cloth. ‘They made pieces) the patient usually recovers, and although great- ed, the common people and the aged received 
thirty or forty yards square, exceedingly thick| ly deformed, does not appear more predisposed | but little attention. Ifthe malady was not soon 
and glazed on both sides, ‘* resembling the up-| to disease than others. Those individuals are | relieved, the sufferer was abandoned ; some- 
per side of English oil cloth table covers. It) often among the most active, intelligent, and times be wasallowed to remain in the house of 


must have required immense Jabour to prepare} ingenious of the people.” ‘those with whom he was connected. But in 
it, yet it was abundant when they were first dis-| It is a singular fact that this disease is) general, a small temporary hut was erected 


covered. It is usually red on one side andj confined exclusively to the lower classes of so-| with a few cocoa nut leaves, either near a 
black on the other, the latter being highly var-! ciety, the chiefs are entirely exempt from it. | stream, or ata short distance from the dwell- 
nished with a vegetable gum.” , In the cure of some diseases the native phy-| ing. Into this, as to a condemned cell, the sick 

“Inthe manufacture of cloth the females of} sicians manifested considerable skill, and their} person was removed. For a time the children 
all ranks were employed ; and the queen, 7 mode of applying external remedies and their} or friends would supply a scanty portion of 
the wives of the chiefs of the highest rank, strove} practice of surgery, though simple and rude,| food, but they often grew weary of sending this 
to excel in some department either in the ele-| were yet not altogether devoid of aptness and} small alleviation ; and it is believed that many 
gance of the pattern or the brilliancy of the co-| utility. Rubbing and pressing the muscles of| have died, as much from hunger as from dis- 
lour. They are fond of society, and en the limbs with the bands of an operator, was| ease.” 





in large parties in open and temporary houses,| practised in the same way as the Asiatics per-| It is painful to pursue this subject, but we 
erected for the purpose. Visiting one of these} form the process of shampooing. | will make one further extract, as an additional 


houses at Eimeo, | saw sixteen or twenty fe-| One would suppose, from reading the follow-| illustration of the folly and ignorance of those 
males all employed. ‘The queen sat in the midst}ing paragraph, that the steam doctors of the; who prate about the kindness and benevolence 
surrounded by several of the chief women,| United States were not fairly entitled to their| of man in his natural estate, and who are fond 
each with a mallet in her hand, beating the} patent, or to their fame as original discoverers. | of speaking of the virtues of “ the unsophisti- 
bark that was spread before her. ‘The queen} There is, however, one essential point of dif-| cated savage, > in order to add force and point 
worked as diligently and cheerfully as any pre-| ference between the Polynesian and American) to their gibes against the doctrines and prac- 
sent.” How strongly does the preceding de-| quacks, to wit, that the patients of the for-| tices of Christianity. 

scription of the industrious habits of the Poly-|mer invariably survive the ordeal through| The Gentile will and works are always the 
nesian princesses, remind one of the labours of| which they pass, whilst those of the latter are| same, in whatever corner of the earth, in what- 
Penelope, Andromache, and the other high) apt to die in the seasoning. Whether this point| ever age of the world, or under what circum- 
born dames whose domestic virtues called forth | of difference in the practice of the two classes stance soever man may be placed. The pro- 
the praises of the father of poets. In this, as| of worthies, entitles the latter to the right of! pensities of our fallen nature are always found 
well as several other particulars, Homer’s ac-} patent, we leave to professional men to deter-| prompt to do evil, and impatient of limit or 
count of the manners and customs of Troy and} mine. control. 


y 
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ores 
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I'o return to the treatment of the sick. Some- 


times the process described in out last extract 


was too sluw to effect the cruel purposes of 


j 


those who were connected with the sick, and 


‘ 
y 


who wished to obtain possession of the proper- 
ty latter. 
therefore often had to deliberate murder, anc 
the to 
finish the work which disease was too t irdy in 


» 
possessed by the Kecourse was 


spear or club brought into requisition, 


eflecting. 
} 


Kllis draws the following horrid 
these ** All the 


when these deeds of horror were performed, 


picture of 


scenes. persons 1n the house, 
were called out; and the friends or compani- 
ons of the sufferer armed with spears, for the 
savage work. It was in vain that the helpless 


man cried for mercy instead of atte nding to 
his cry, they would amuse themselves in trying 
which could take best aim with the spear they} 
threw! or rushing on him with spear in hand, 
they would exclaim tui it raho, pierce through, 
and thus transfix him to the couch on which 
he was lying. 

* Sometimes they buried the sick alive; 
when this was designed, they dug a pit, and 
then, perhaps, proposed to the invalid to bathe, | 
offering to carry him to the water either in 
their arms, or placed on a board ; but instead) 
of conveying him to the place of bathing, they | 
would carry him to the pit, and throw him in. 
Here, if any cries were made, they threw down 
large stones in order to stifle his voice, filled 
up the grave with earth, and then returned to 
their dwellings.” 

Who can read this account and be an unbe-| 
liever in the fall of man? or doubt that some 
disastrous eclipse has happened to the hu- 
man soul ? 


) 
he 


The same light, however, which in the days 
of the apostles irradiated the dark places of 
the Gentiles, has now dawned upon the distant 
isles of the sea, and the benign doctrines and 
precepts of Christianity have produced the same 
blessed effects in modern, that they did in an- 
cient time. Since the introduction of the re- 
ligion of the gospel, the sick, says Ellis, * are 
nursed with attention by their relatives or 
children ; and so far from ceeming it a burden 
to attend them, in Eimeo, Huahine, and, I be-| 
lieve, in some of the other islands, the natives 
have formed benevolent societies among them- | 
selves for the purpose of building houses, sup-} 
plying with food and clothing those who m| 
their old age and helpless state have no friends 
or children to take care of them. In these} 
dwellings they are lodged, and clothed, and 
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ANECDOTES OF AN AMEI 


VILLIAM 


LICAN CROW. 

BY BARTON, 

Philads [phia Medical and Physical Journal, 

niamin Smith Barton, M. D. 1804. 

1 difficult task to give a history of our Crow. 
itate not to aver, that it we 

" b! 


ery able biographer to do justice to his 


From the 
conducted by Be 
It } 

And | 


ren O 
pen i 


hes ild require the 


a Vv 
talents. 
Before on this subject minut 


necessary to remark, dk 


r 
I 


I ente ly, it may be 
hat we » not he Spt ak of the 


count of the 


lam convinced, that these 


row, collective as giving an at whole 


Vy, a 


race since birds differ as 


widely asmen do from each other, in point of talents 
acquirements), but of a particular bird of that | 


species, Which | reared from the nest. 


ana 


dk pendant degree of | 


activity or vivacity, every sense seeming to be asle ep, 


creature, having a very small 


or in embryo, until he had nearly attained his finish- | 
ed dimensions, and figure, and the use of all his] 
members. Then, we were surprised, and daily 
with the 
senses, expanding 


amused progressive developement of his | 
and maturating as the wings of 
the youthful phalena, when disengaged from its 
nympha-shell. 

These senses, however, seemed, as in man, to be 
only the organs or instruments of his intellectual 
powers, and of their effects, as directed towards the 
accomplishment of various designs, and the gratifica- 
tion of the passions, 

This was a bird of a happy temper, and good dis- 
position. He was and docile 
and humble, whilst his genius demonstrated extraor- | 
dinary acuteness, and lively sensations. All these 
good qualities were greatly in his favour, for they 
procured him friends and patrons, even among men, 
whose society and regard contributed to illustrate | 
the powers of his understanding. But what appeared 
most extraordinary, he seemed to have the wit tos wl 
lect and treasure up in his mind, { the sagacity 


ractable benevolent, 


and 


him the most advantage and profit 


He had great talents, and a strong propensity to}; 


imitation. When I was engaged in weeding in the 
garden, he would often fly to me, and, after very at- 
tentively observing me in pulling up the small weeds | 


} and grass, he would fall to work, and with his strong | 


beak, pluck up the grass; and the more so, when | 
complimented him with encouraging expressions. 
He enjoyed great pleasure aud amusement in seeing 
me write,and would attempt to take the pen out of 
my hand, and my spectacles from my nose. The 
latter article he was so pleased with, that I found | 
| it necessary to put them out of his reach, when I had | 
done using them. But, one time, in particular, hav- 
ing left them a moment, the crow being then out of 
my sight, recollecting the bird’s mischievous tricks, 
[ returned quickly, and found him upon the table, 
rifling my inkstand, books and paper. When he 
saw me coming, he took up my spectacles, and flew 
off with them. I found it vain to pretend to over- 
take him; but standing to observe his operations 
with my spectacles, I saw him settle down at the root 
of an apple tree, where, after amusing himself, for 
awhile, 1 observed that he was hiding them in the} 


| or reflection. 
| to practise, that kind of knowledge which procured | 


nished this work, he flew up into a tree, hard by, ang 
there continued a long time talking to himself. 
making much noise; bragging, as I supposed of 

At last, returned to the house, 
where not finding me, he betook himself to othe, 
amusements, 


and 


achievements. he 
Having noted the place, where he ha 
hid my spectacles, | hastened thither, and after some 
time recovered them. 

This bird had a memory, 
learned the name which we had given 


excellent 


soor 


He 
} 


him, whict 


was Tom; and would commonly come whenhe was 


called, unless engaged in some favourite amuse- 


ment, or soon after correction; for when he had run 
to great leneths in mischief, | was under the neces- 
sity of whipping him; which I did with a little switch, 


| He would, in general, bear correction with wonder- 
He was, for a long time, comparatively a helpless, | 


ful patience and humility, supplicating with piteous 
penitent cries and actions. But sometimes, 
when chastisement became intolerable, he would sud- 
denly start off, and take refuge in the next tree. Here 
he would console himself with chattering, and ad- 
justing his feathers, if he was not lucky enough to 
carry off with him some of my property, such as a 
yen-knife, or a piece of paper; in this case, he would 
yoast and brag very loudly. Atcther times, he would 
soon return, and with every token of penitence and 
submission, approach me for forgiveness and recon- 
ciliation. On these occasions, he would sometimes 
return, and settle onthe ground, near my feet, and 
diffidently advance, with soft-soothing expressions, 
and a sort of circumlocution; and sit silently by me 
for aconsiderable time. At other times, be would 
confidently come and settle upon my shoulder, and 
there solicit my favour and pardon, with soothing ex- 
pressions and caressing gesticulations; not omitting 
to tickle me about my neck, ears, &c. 

Tom appeared to be influenced by a lively sense 
of domination (an attribute prevalent in the anima! 
creation) : but, nevertheless, his ambition, in this re- 
spect, seemed to be moderated by a degree of reason, 
He was, certainly, by no means tyran- 
nical, or cruel. It must be confessed, however, that 
he aimed to be master of every animal around him, 


} 
ana 


¥ 
t 
} 


in order to secure his independence and his self-pre- 
servation, and for the acquisition and defence of his 
natural rights. Yet, in general, he was peaceable 
and social with all the animals about him, 

He wasthe most troublesome and teazing to a 
large doy, whom he could never conquer. This old 
dog, from natural fidelity, and a particular attach- 
ment, commonly lay down near me, when [ was at 
rest, reading or writing under the shade of a pear- 
tree, in the garden, near the house. Tom (I believe 
from a passion of jealousy) would approach me with 
his usual caresses, and flattery, and after securing 
my notice and regard, he would address the dog in 
some decree of complaisance, and by words and ac- 
tions; and,if he could obtain access to him, would 
tickle him with his bill, jamp upon him, and compose 
himself, for a little while. It was evident, however, 
that this seeming sociability was mere artifice to gain 
an opportunity to practise some mischievous trick ; 
for no sooner did he observe the old dog to be dozing, 
than be would be sure to pinch his lips, and pluck 
his beard. At length, however, these bold and ha- 
zardous achievements had nearly cost him his life : 


| grass, and covering them with chips and sticks, often |for, one time, the dog being highly provoked, he 


looking round about, to see whether I was watching | made so sudden and fierce a snap, that the crow var- 
him. When he thought he had sufficiently secreted |rowly escaped with his head. After this, Tom was 


them, he turned about, advancing towards me, at my | 
call. When he had come near me, I ran towards 
} the tree, to regain my property. But he, judging of 
them ; their present necessities are supplied,|my intentions, by my actions, flew, and arriving 
the decline of life made easy, and their pass-| there before me, picked them up again, and flew off 
age to the grave comparatively tranquil and} with merc a another apple tree. I now almost 

: , Itis only necessary to centrast this! espairec ne ever getting them again. However, I re- 
h Appy ’ ’ lage: 4S! turned back to a house alittle distance off, and there 
with the former treatment of individuals under secreting myself, I had a full view of him, and waited 


similar circumstances, in order to strengthen | to see the event, After some time had elapsed, dur- 
our conviction of the incalculable diminution of|'"g Which I heard a great noise and talk from him, 


misery which has resulted from their reception | ete I understood not a word, he left the tree, 
of the gospel, and the temporal blessings it has| with my spectacles dangling in his mouth, and alight- 
g sp a6 remy} osnlss “S/ed, with them, on the ground. After some time, and 
imparted. a great deal of caution and contrivance in choosing 

and rejecting different places, he hid them again, as 
he thought very effectually, in the grass, carrying 
and placing over them chips, dry leaves, &c., and of- 
ten pushing them down with his bill. After he had fi- 


fed. Persons also visit them for the purpose 
. ° ‘ . . ' 
of reading the Scriptures, and praying with 


(To be continued. 


wary, and used every caution and deliberation in his 
approaches, examining the dog’s eyesand movements, 
to be sure that he was really asleep, and at last would 
not venture nearer than his tail, and then by slow, 
silent, and wary steps, in a sideways, or oblique man- 
ner, spreading his legs, and reaching forward. In 
this position, he would pluck the long hairs of the 
dog’s tail. But he would always take care to place 
his feet in such a manner as to be ready to start off, 
when the dog was roused and snapped at him. 

It would be endless (observes my ingenious friend, 
in the conclusion of his entertaining account of the 
crow) to recount instances of this bird’s understand- 
ing, cunning, and operations, which, certainly, exhi- 
bited incontestible demonstrations of a regular com- 
bination of ideas, premeditation, reflection, and con- 
trivance, which influenced his operations. 
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MARY DYER. 


| vindicate us from the clamorous accusations of! virtue of another : that bigotry and persecu- 
Concluded from page 157 severity ; our own just and necessary defence) tion bring forth the faith and heroic self-sacri- 
Fortitude, the merit of superior endurance, calling upon us, other means failing, to offer) fice of the martyr. The fire is kindled and 
has often been conceded to women. One of} the point which these persons have violently | burns fiercely, but the pha nix rises: the fur- 
il most celebrated surgeons had the mag- and wilfully rushed upon, and thereby become} nace, heated with seven-fold 
nanimity to say to a patient on whom he had Se lones de se, which, might it have been pre- consume, but purifies. 
ust performed an excruciating operation, | vented, and the sovereign law, salus populi, Mary Dyer’s family was plunged into dee P 
“Sir, you have borne it like a man, you have been preserved, our former proceedings, as} distress, by her again putting her life in jeo- 
done better than that, you have borne it like a| well as the sparing of Mary Dyer upon an in-| pardy. As her husband’s religious faith did 
voman.”’ But the most devoted champions of considerable intercession, will evidently evince} not accord with her own, he could not of 
the weaker and timid sex must concede, that] we desire their lives absent, rather than their| course pertectly sympathise with her zeal in 
they are inferior to man in courage to brave} deaths present. | behalf of her persecuted sect; but the following 
circumstances, and encounter danger ; yet} Would the tragedy had ended here! But} letter, addressed to the governor, which has 
among all the valiant hearts in manly frames, 


heat, does not 


the last and saddest scene was vet to be enact-| [0ts we believe, before been published, bears 
that have illustrated our race, we know not\ed. We‘who believe that woman’s duty as|@mple testimony, that his conjugal affection 
where we shall find a more indomitable} well as happiness lies in the obscure, and safe, | had borne the hard test of religious disagree- 
spirit, than Mary Dyer’s. The tribunal of}and not very limited sphere of domestic life,| ™ent- 

ee determined enemies ; the scaffold; the} may regret that Mary did not forego the glory| 


** Honoured Sir,—It is with no little grief of 
uctual presence of death ; 


the joy of re-|of the champion and the martyr, for the meek! mind and sadness of heart, that I am necessi- 
covered life ; and, more potent than all, the| honours of the wife and mother. Still we must) tated to be so bold as to supplicate your hon- 
meltings of maternal love, did not abate one} venerate the courage and energy of her soul,| oured self, with the honourable assembly of your 
jot of her purpose. On the morning after her| when, as she said, “ moved by the spirit of| general court, to extend your mercy and favor 
reprieve, she despatched from her prison a let-) God so to do,’ she again returned to finish,,once again, to me, and my children. Little 
terto her judges, beginning in the following) incher own words, “ ler sad and heavy expe-| did [ dream, that I should have occasion to 
bold, and, if the circumstances are considered, | rience, in the bloody town of Boston.” | petition in a matter of this nature ; but so it is, 
sublime strain. | She arrived there on the twentv-first of| hat through the Divine Providence and your 

*“ Once more to the general court assembled | May, 1660, and appears to have remained un-| benignity, ae obtayned so much pity and 
in Boston, speaks Mary Dyer, even as be-| molested, till the thirty-first, when she was|™erey at your hands, to enjoy the life of his 
fore. My life is not accepted, neither avail-| summoned before the general court, which had! mother. Now my supplication to your honors 
eth me, in comparison of the lives and liberty| cognizance of all civil and criminal offences.| !S; t© begg affectionately the life of my dear 
of the truth, and servants of the living God,| In this court, Governor Endicot was the pre- wife. lis true, I have not seen her above 
for which, in the bowels of meekness and love,| siding officer. He began her examination by this half POnsey and cannot tell how, in the 
I sought you.’’ She proceeds to charge them, | asking her, if she were the same Mary Dyer|!@me ol her spirit, she was moved thus again 
most justly, with having neglected the measure} that was there before. |to run so great a hazard to herself, and per- 
of light that was in them, and thus Sy eas It appears, that another Mary Dyer had eee and mine, and all her friends and 
hd } 2 ar ; Y jas ) rT ye 4 was a ‘ _ > : ‘hance 1 oe ie » ; sh S. 

When I heard your last order read, it wa made some disturbance in the colony, and the!" ,, So it is, from Shelton Island, about by Pey- 
nod, Narragansett, &c., to the town of Provi- 
aS we ae bog ~ , ' opportu-| dente, she secretly and speedily jc yed, and 
hither so to do; which obedience being his| nity of evasion, but she replied unhesitatingly, ; 7 ’ I y journeyed, an 
own work, he gloriously accompanied with|« {am the same Mary Dyer that was here at|** secretly from thence came to your jurisdic- 


disturbance unto me, that was freely offering | governor, probably pitying the rashness of our 
up my life to Him that gave it me, and sent me} heroine, was willing to allow her an o 


his presence, and peace, and love in me, in) the last general court.” a “see ae? that en ae see 
F co . te 99 — 3 |to that generation, say I, that gives occasion 
which I rested from my labour. “Then you own yourself a Quaker, do you! thus of grief, (to those that desi 
on sain of the macistenton st have be a , J ’ you’ thus of grief, (to those that desire to be quiet,) 
The minds of the magistrates must have been) not ? |by helping one another to hazard their lives to 
. ‘ > > nth s ;) — + 4 . 
wonderfully puffed up, and clouded with an im-} 


| ‘Town myself to be reproachfully called so.’’| 1 know not what end, nor for what 
Stes a Se yse e ‘ y ce ‘ Q ; at purpose. 
agined wir and sag a ‘I mast then repeat the sentence once be-| “ Ifher zeal be so great, as thus to adven- 
y i > fersy, ’ ay a > | . . 
by dogmatical controversy, ¢ ey uid al fore pronounced upon you. ture, oh! let your pitty and favor surmount it, 
once have perceived, that Mary Dyer was : : ‘ i ave her life. Let | lov 
sintaining a righteous claim to the same pri- After he had spoken the words of doom,|#nd save her life. Let not your love and wont- 
mimes 6 ee t ‘eq|* This is no more,” replied Mary calmly,| ed compassion be conquered by her inconsider- 
vilege to which they had made their boasted} i ‘ , 
2 =" ee a “than thou saidst before ate madness, and how greatly will your re- 
‘ canal athe a van thou sai efore. - 
efforts and sacrifices--the privilege of private vo noune spread, if by so conquering, you b 
judgment. “ But now it is to be executed ; therefore,| 90U"€ *I WI : 1 WI 1 By" hace 
g _— . ‘ of g. ats s : c ; 
A a Tail 4 — :..| prepare yourself for nine o clock to-morrow. nictoriou on | oe “— 
Whatever intimations they may have receiv- tilt oletieit ten alias che baled tend you are all sensible of my condition—you see 
ed from their conscience, they were not made ly ee - a Prat apy ae at ne what my petition is, and what will give me and 
public; no answer was returned to Mary’s let- Seen eae met ae eee | mine peace. 
$i ade to hersect : but| Obedience to the will of God, to the last gene- aS? ced 
ters, and no concessions made to hersect ; but ‘ ial Gaees Gms. oneal iain inoateil * Oh! let mercy’s wings soar over justice’s 
it was thought prudent to commute Mary Oe a on pain of a |ballance, and then whilst I live, I shall exalt 
3e ‘e into banishment, with penalty of death} “°™* ° Deere ? F We : : St Sd 
sentence int ; es and that same is my work now, and earnest|YOUr S00aness ; but otherways, "twill be a lan- 
in case of her return, and she was accordingly) 


| 
| 
| 
| 





: "| request, although I told you, that if you refused guishing sorrow—yea, so great, that I should 
se ith a guard, to Rhode Island. en you, aa ae 
sent, with a g ; Ito repeal them, the Lord would send others of gladly suffer the blow at once, much rather. 


The sympathies of the good people of Bos-| his servants to witness against them.” i shall forbear to trouble you with words, nei- 


ton had been awakened by the firmness of the} a hetess?” asked End; ther am I in a capacity to expatiate myself at 
prisoners in their extremity. The tide of feel-| BIS TOS A PROPS OHNE NE eee. only say this, yourselves have been, 


ing was setting in favour of their cause, mur-} “ I spoke the words which the Lord spoke and are, or may be husbands to wives ; so am 
murs of dissatisfaction with the proceedings of to me, and now the thing is come to pass. I, yea to one most dearly beloved. Oh! do 


the magistrates were running through the little} “ Away with her!” cried the governor ;|not deprive me of her, but I pray give her me 
community; and it was thought best to allay the} and Mary was reconducted to prison. Wejonce again. I shall be so much obliged for 
ferment, by a manifesto, which is throughout a| lament the imperfection of human intelligence,| ever, that [ shall endeavor continually to utter 
lame defence, and which concludes in a man-| and the infirmity of buman virtue, for “‘ perfec-| my thanks, and render you love and honour 
ner worthy of the style of Cromwell and the} tion easily bears with the imperfections of|most renouned. Pitty me! [ beg it with tears, 
school of the Jesuits. ‘* The consideration of] others ;’”” but we rejoice, that, in the provi-jand rest your humble suppliant. 

our gradual proceedings,” say they, ‘‘ will| dence of God, the vice of one party elicits the W. Dyer.” 











It does not appear what answer, or that any 
answer was vouchsafed to this touching ap- 
peal. It is enough to know that it was una- 
vailing, and that on the very next day after her 
condemnation, the first of June, Mary Dyer 
was led forth to execution. 

Some apprehensions seem to have been en- 
tertained that the mob might give inconvenient 
demonstrations of their pity for the prisoner, 
for she was strongly guarded, and during het 
whole progress from her prison to the place of 
execution, a mile’s distance, drums were beat- 
en before and behind her. 

The scaffold was erected on Boston Com- 
mon. When had it, 
asked if she would have the elders to pray for 

«“ [| know never an elder here,” she replied. 

= Will you have none of the pe yple to pray 
for you?” 

** I would have all the people of God to pray 
for me,” she replied. 

“ Mary Dyer! O repent! O repent!” 
out Mr. Wilson the minister ; * be 
luded and carried away by the devi 

** Nay, man,”’ she answered, “ Iam not now 
to repent.” 

She was reproached with having said she had 
already been in paradise. 

To this she replied, “ I have been in para- 
dise many days.”’ 

She spoke truly. Her mind was the para- 
dise of God, sanctified by his peace. The ex- 
ecutioner did his office. He could kill the 
body, demolish the temple, but the pure and 
glorious spirit of the martyr passed unharmed, 
untouched, into the visible, presence of its 
Creator. 

The scene of this tragedy was the Boston 
Common ; that spot, so affluent in beauty, so 
graced by the peace, and teeming with the 
loveliness of nature, was desecrated by a 
scaffold ! stained with innocent blood! We 
would not dishonour this magnificent scene by 
connecting with it, in a single mind, one pain- 
ful association. But let those send back one 
thought to the Quaker martyr, who delight to 
watch the morning light and the evening sha-| 
dows stealing over it; to walk under the boun- | 
tiful shadow of its elms ; to see the herds of! 
cattle banqueting there; the birds daintily| 
gleaning their food; the boys driving their| 
hoops, flying their kites, and launching their | 
mimic vessels on the mimic lake ; whilst the} 
little fainéants, perhaps the busiest in thought | 
among them, are idly stretched on the grass, 
seemingly satisfied with the bare consciousness 
of existence. The Boston Common, as it is, 
preserved and embellished, but not spoiled by 
art, still retaining its natural and graceful un- 
dulations, shaded by trees ofa century’s growth, | 


she mounted she 


was 


persisted her attendant. 


cried 


not so de- 


. 


with its ample extent of uncovered surface, af- | 
fording, in the heart of a populous city, that | 
first of luxuries, space ; trodden by herds of its | 
natural and chartered proprietors ; encom- | 
passed by magnificent edifices, the homes of the 
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worthy such a temple ; and we trust we shall 
be forgiven, for having attempted to fix there 
this slight monument toa noble sufferer in that 
great cause, that has stimulated the highest 
that calls its 
devotees from the gifted, its martyrs from the 


minds to the sublimest actions ; 


mora! heroes of mankind ; the best cause, the 
fountain of all liberty—lhiberty of conscience! 
CONVERSATIONS WITH ELIAS HICKS. 
Continued from page 15° 
Robert Seaman to say: 
then state that the Apostle Paul said, 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodi- 
he replied * Who cares for Paul? I do 
His opinion is no more t 
llere,”’ 
‘* | think the writers of the notes 
ed great weakness, in supposing they could im- 


goes on = They 


ly :’ 
o me than that 
R. Seaman, 


not. 
of any other man.’ says 


have betray- 


pose even upon his opposers, by assigning to him 
with what he had 
ever been heard to express on any Occasion, or 
at any time.”’ 

Now, I think, if R. Seaman has not “ be- 


trayed great weakness,” 


deciarations so at variance 


ved at least 
If he really thinks it 
strange that the writers of the notes should 
even the opposers of E. Hicks 
us, why did 
And if he 
had not fallen into this supposition, why did he 
undertake to And when 
he did make this attempt, why did he so com- 
pletely fail ? 

If no one could believe it, why trouble him- 
self about it? And if it was not true, why 
should he so ingeniously have avoided saying 
that Elias Hicks did not say so? And yet he 
has made a declaration, which it is certain he 


he discove 
some inconsisten y. 
suppose, that 
would believe the statement before 


he suppose it would be believed ? 


refute the charge ? 


could not do as a creditable witness. He says| 


the declaration ascribed to E. Hicks, was * at 
variance with what he had ever been heard to 
express, on any occasion, or at any time.”’ On 
what evidence, it may be asked, did R. Sea- 
man say this? Had he been with Elias Hicks 
all the days of his life, on all occasions and at 
all times? If he had not, and I do not sup- 
pose that he would pretend that he had—this 
sweeping declaration will go to show, that 
in what he said, he did not confine himself to 
facts within his own knowledge—but that he 
was disposed to make assertions in vindication 
of his friend, very far beyond what he could do 
with safety. And yet, he did not deny that E. 
Hicks said he did not care for Paul, &c. He 
does not even notice the statement made by 
the four Friends, in which they charge him 
with saying, that the testimony of the apostle 


\** was no proof to him, for he considered that 
‘the apostle knew no more about it than we 


might know.”’ All this he steps over by say- 
ing: **On this subject E. Hicks made these 


remarks.’’ But as he does not say that they 


|were the only remarks which he made—nor 
| even that the remarks quoted by the four Friends 


‘in him} 


annihilation ; for it is by his immediate poy, or 
and presence, that every thing in creation js 
jsustained; it is ‘in Him we live, and move, 
and have our being,’ and to suppose him whol] y 
;comprised within that body of flesh, is utterly 
labsurd and inconsistent.” 


} 


This, it may be remembered, was in reply to 
veg 
ja simple text of Scripture. 


R. Seaman, who 
jhas come out to explain the whole conversa. 
|tion, does not tell us that the four Friends had 
}made any unscriptural declarations—but had 
| quoted a text, to which “ these remarks” were 
areply. And let it be further remembered 
| that the subject under discussion was the divin. 
lity of Christ, in opposition to E. Hicks’s opi- 
|nion, that every man may be furnished with 
jability to come into the same blessed state of 
| perfection, that Christ was in. 

With these remarks | shall pass on to the 
next paragraph, in which R. Seaman informs 
ihis readers, that * time will not admit of my 
| noticing every part of what they : 
| Hicks’s observations.” 

The whole article alluded to was only about 
|a dozen lines more than a page of the Reposi- 
|tory, See vol. 3, p. 402, 403. And yet it 
\is possible that time would not admit of his 
noticing every part of this short article. For 
if at took him from the seventh, to the last of 
ithe 1Jth month, to do what he did, there is 
| no telling when his production would have met 
|the public eye, if he had noticed every part of 
|the statement of the four Friends. But leaving 
r is apology for passing over some parts of the 
| Statements, he tells us that he should “ notice 
‘some of the most objectionable.”’ He then 
|notices the inquiry which is put to E. Hicks, 
\* How much of the Scriptures he believed ?” 
|—and his answer, *“‘ Just as much as is re- 
vealed to me and no more.”’ ® Of what use 
are all the miracles of the New Testament to 
jus? We do not know that they are true, for 
we never saw any of them; and a miracle is 
/no miracle to us, unless we see it, and are in 
'possession of sufficient evidence to establish 
their credit.”” Here R. Seaman breaks off 
| without giving the entire statement. ‘The parts 
omitted are these: ‘* Do you believe all the 
| Bible?” On being told it was established on 
| too firm authority to be doubted, he said, ** Do 
| you believe the story of the witch of Endor, of 
| Sampson’s foxes, and such trumpery ?”’ This 
{he passes over in silence. It was not in his 
| estimation some of the most objectionable parts 
of the statement. And so time would not ad- 
mit of his denying that Elias Hicks applied the 
|odious epithet of “ trumpery”’ to a portion of 
ithe Scriptures, and contemptuously asked the 
Friends if they believed it! To this part of 
lthe conversation R. Seaman has made no re- 
ply—and therefore it remains without even the 
pretence of a contradiction. 


(To be continued.) 


: 
give as E. 


For “ The Friend.” 
It is well understcod that the recent separa- 





gifted, cultivated and liberal ; with its beautiful| were not made, those which R. Seaman has|tion from the Society of Friends, originated in 
view of water (Heaven pardon those who abat- | given, if Elias Hicks did make them at all, may | the attempt of Elias Hicks to overturn its faith, 


ed it!) and of the surrounding, cultured and ea- 


be regarded as additional. They are these : 


| by promulgating doctrines which had been pro- 


joyed country ; crowned by Dorchester Heights, “ You cannot suppose that the all pervading] nounced “ unsound and spurious,”’ as early as 
and the Blue Hills,—Boston Common has al-| spirit of God was confined within the narrow |the time of Jeffrey Bullock, (1698.) Strong 
ways appeared to us-one of the choicest of na-| limits of that body of flesh—if so, the whole | personal attachment enlisted many in his cause, 
ture’s temples. The memory of the good is| creation must have at once sunk into a state ofi whilst others advocated it from a congeniality 
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of opinion and an aversion to all dine iplinary find. that in als short epac e of ‘ian e years they 


less and aspiring spirit has fully effected its 
restraint. "The opposition of the elders to his were not only openly opposed and dis: approved, purposes of division from the ancient Society, 


sentiments produced a morbid sensitiveness in and their ministry public ly denounced even by| there remains no common interest to 
his adberents, which led them to condemn! other ministers as wholly unauthorised, but in) discontents together. It will then turn upon 
every mark of disunity manifested towards! several instances themselves disowned, and) its own offspring, and excite jealousies and 
other members, who, without proper authority, | committees instructed to keep them out of their) resentments among them. 
undertook to officiate as preachers. When pri-| meetings. At Cherry street, the mocel meet-| reconcilable differences’ 

yate labour was extended to dissuade such|ing of the separatists, part of the company) space of three yea 
preachers from interrupting the solemnity of|have frequently kept their seats in time of} rayed in all the 
divine worship, they counteracted this advice ,| prayer, while the other part rose in unison with 


bind the 


Accordingly, “ ir- 
have, im the short 
irs, split meetings, and ar- 
bitterness which they vented 
against Friends, prominent and active mem- 
and supported them in their obtrusions. After|the speaker, so that a proposition, Lam inform-| bers of the new society against one another. 
having privately dischargs d their duty in the! ed, was made at their yearly meeting, by a po-| Some are prepared to throw off the mask en- 


order and spirit of the gospel, to convince! pular preacher, to dispense with rising on these) tirely, and make a more candid avowal of their 


those headstrong members of their error, and|occastons altogether, for the purpose of con-}| infice lity than others, and will pursue their 


preserve our religious meetings from dis-|cealing their divided and confused state. In| course, reckless of all] consequences ; and on 
order and disturbance, the elders had no al-|a recent instance, such was “* the confusion! what ground will the followers of Elias Hicks 
ternative but public disapprobation, by refusing | worse confounded,” to use a phrase often ap-| disown them or their principles, after denying 


to rise when they knelt, or requesting them to! plied by I’. Wetherald to Friends, that a con-|to Friends, the right and authority to disown 
desist from speaking. ‘This was highly resent-|siderable number rose at once and rushed out) them for the same? It is, however, to be hoped 
ed by some who are now conspicuous meim-|of the house, while a female, whom they for-| that the sincere hearted among the separat- 


bers of the new society. On such occasions; merly caressed, was speaking in a first day) ists, such as have been led 


, rather than of their 
they would rise when the elders and other| morning meeting. A few years since, the Hicks-|own perversity of will gone astray, of which 


Friends sat, and thus violated good order injites at Byberry cordially approbated the| description, | am induced to believe, there isa 
opposing the judgment of those whose duty it | preaching of this woman, but conceiving it to| large number, will be awakened by those start- 
was to watch over the ministry. ‘They more-|be her place, lately, to make them a visit, she! ling premonitions to a sense of the dangers 
over stirred up a spirit of hostility against this | was assailed by one of their principal female | with which they are surrounded, and make a 


salutary check upon an unauthorized ministry, |speakers, and by several of the men, for the | timely retreat. Ss. 
and encouraged their favourite speakers to per-| purpose of silencing her, before she thought —— a 
sist in their own course, regardless of the! proper todesist. ‘The Byberry preacher came} EXTRACTED FOR “THE VRIERD. 


» . : . ; How false is found, as on in life we £0, 
peace of the Society. When the queries were 'to Cherry street, in a few days, and there re- 


under consideration in Philadelphia quarterly |newed her attack, in a public meeting, upon | —Some sparkling joy attracts us, which we fain 
meeting, A. Lower, at one time, endeavoured | this persevering woman, who is now forcibly} Would sell, a precious birthright to obtain: 
to cast an odium on those meetings where this' excluded, by the vigilance of a committee ol Chere all our hopes of happiness are placed; 


Ss . . | Life looks without it like a joyless waste; 
disapprobation had been shown to their speak-|* tolerants,’”’ regularly stationed, to guard the 7 a ee 
ri = No good is prized, no comfort sought beside; 


Our early estimate of bliss and wo: 


ers, and to draw a comparison in favour of|Cherry street meeting from her intrusions.! prayers, tears implore, and will not be denied: 
Green street, as the most orderly meeting in|Great uneasiness has also been created in| Heaven, pitying, hears the intemperate, rude appeal, 
the city, where all descriptions of preaching,| Bucks county, by sundry other preachers, who} And suits its answer to our truest weal: 
except sound gospel ministry, were tolerated. | have nearly exhausted the forbearance and ao self-sought idol, if at last bestowed, 

: as : Ta Be acy : : ; roves, what our wilfulness required—a goad. 
In fact, it was made a common means of creat-| spirit of toleration, to which the lov ing follow- Weer, but as nadie dhactlomiocsh to diean 
ing and spreading discontent in the Society ;/ers of Elias Hicks have made such high pre-| Phe wish, thus forced, and torn, ‘end shenned fe 
and in devising a separation, they promised | tensions. "The New York Hicksites, am told,} heaven. 
ante lves and their credulous adherents a set the example of disowning these troublesome | But if withheld in pity from our prayer, 
perfect freedom from all such interference. | preac hers, and advise their brethren, in other We rave awhile of torment and despair, 


‘ Refuse each proffered comfort with disdain, 
aT) y Ss hd »S 2 > se s } . 
Many mouths,” it was predicted, “ would] places, to pursue the same course, as the most! ang slight the thousand blessings that remain. 


then be opened,” and an ‘‘unshackled minis-|ready method of ridding themselves from their} Meanwhile heaven bears the grievous wrong, and 
try’ would have free course. Friends were|annoyance. ‘These circumstances are render- | Waits 
abused by them in meeting, and slandered in|ed peculiarly striking, from the fact, that the Se eke = sora g on bal 
the pub slic prints, as attempting to establish an n| preache rs, whom they treat in this “ manner,’’| ( oS coteles th taltieaadiedl ae a ping _— 
arbitrary soa oppressive hierarchy, for the! jare the same individuals who gave such fre- | Deigning, perhaps, to show the mourner, soon, 
purpose of domineering over the li berties and| quent uneasiness to Friends, and were then|’1was special mercy that denied the boon. 
consciences of the “ little ones.” {warmly cherished and abetted, by the Hicks-} Our blasted hopes, our aims and wishes crossed, 
Separation finally ensued, and did they keep! ites, as ministers of the gospel, and qualified| Ate Wort the tears and agonies they cost, 


. I. ; When the poor mind, with fruitless efforts spent, 
to their own concerns as a distinct association, | instruments, to resist the domination of elders.| \ith food and raiment learns to be content, 
without meddling with Friends, | should feel; Nor are they now, without their advocates, in} Bounding with youthful hope, the restless mind 


little inclination to make any remark on their| the Cherry street, and other meetings, who ap-| | Leaves that divine monition far behind, 
present condition. But whilst the y boast of | Prove their doctrines, and consider the oppo-| | But tamed at length by suffering, comprehends 
. 6s | | ‘The tranquil happiness to which it tends; 
their own unity and prosperity, and treat us as/sition overbearing, even “ worse than ortho- 
, Perceives the high wrought bliss it aimed to share, 
a “contemptible minority,’ misrepresenting! doxy,” and a violation of the rights guar: anteed | Demands a richer soil, a purer air: 
and censuring the measures adopted by F riends | to them, at the separation. So that they have} That ’tis not fitted, and would strangely grace 
for the benetit of the Society and the promo-| answered the double purpose of contributing | The mean condition of our mortal race, 
tion of the Christian cause, evidently for the|to separate the Hicksites from Friends, and} And = en ooh yr — 
8 caun contentment with 1€ cOMmmOon iot. 
’ > re s ¢ r 
purpose of drawing away the members, it will of introducing discord and animosity among | Oh' who that takes @ retrospective view 
be well to examine whether their anticipations| ithe separatists. ‘To make a parade of their| Of years, now fading in the distant blue, 
have not resulted in a total failure. | unity and prosperity, on paper, may for a while| The snares, to which impetuous we had flown, 
As was to be expected, those persons who} deceive the ignorant and keep them at rest, | Rest: ained by God’s resistless arm — 
persisted to officiate as preachers in defiance of| but like counterfeit money, it will pass fur Jit-| 4OW> ever yielding to our own self wil 
hs oil ld f in tl i aaate k | dinenee dian wa We would refuse the good, and choose the ill, 
tt e advice of the elders, went off in the separa-) tle where it is known, and disgrace those who} He, interposing still in our behalf, 
tion, fully relying on the promises of their lead-| | mé anufacture it. An association, that owes its| Still safely guiding with his rod and staff, 
ers, that they should have the unshackled andj existence to a spirit of jealousy and ambition, | —But with subdued, submissive heart would ery, 
unmolested liberty to sherds according to their| and whose foundation is laid in antichristian| Choose thou my portion, guide me with thine eye; 
One sole condition would ‘I dare suggest, 
Own opinions and consciences. But what must| and disorganizing principles, cannot exist as a| 


That thou would save me from my own request. 
have been their mortification and chagrin to} united and harmonious whole. After that test-| 


Jang Tayor. 
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CIRCULAR. | ously with the examination of witnesses, who 
It is known to the public that there has re-| remain to be heard ; and finished as speedily 
cently taken place a separation in the religious] 4s possible after the close of the examinations, 
Society of Friends, and that a controversy} which is expected to take place in the fourth 
involving the rights of property, to a great ex-| month ( April) next. 
tent, has arisen out of that division; which! Il. ‘l he publication will immediately follow 
controversy 1s now going forward in the high the decision of the court. 
court of chancery, of the state of New Jersey.| III. It will be executed in a workmanlike 
The nature and magnitude of the interests} manner, with a handsome type, and on good 
involved, and the various matters as well of| paper, and comprised in two octavo volumes 
discipline as doctrine, which have been put in| of about 450 pages each. 
issue by the pleadings, have occasioned a wide} [V, The price will be one dollar fifty cents 
range to be taken in the examination of wit-| per volume in boards. 
nesses. | V. Any person subscribing, or becoming 
These examinations were commenced in the| responsible for ten copies, shall be entitled to 
sixth month (June) last, and have been con-| the eleventh gratis; and in the like proportion 
tinued by adjournments, until the first of the) foy any greater number. 
third month (March) next, and will probably 1 
close. on both sides, in the month following. Woodbury, New 
At the instance and request of the counsel) ( February) 1831. 
concerned for the litigant parties, the master ste 
and examiner before whom this testimony has 
been taken, has received the permission of the} 
chancellor to publish it. He therefore holds 
himself officially responsible for its entire cor- 
rectness. 
The general and particular history of the} 


FOSTER. | 
second month, 


Jersey, 


J. 


(cs As the size of the edition will be deter- 
mined by the number of copies subscribed for, 
it is important to the publisher that he receive 
| the necessary information on this subject with) 
las little delay as possible. 


ceeding with a hope of their being brought tu 
a close some time in next month. ‘ 

By a Circular which we have inserted at the 
request of Dr. J. J. Foster, the master jp 
chancery, who conducts the examinations, ou; 
readers will perceive there is a probability that 
those who may incline, will have it in their 
power in the course of a few months, and at a 
moderate expense, to obtain all the information 
on the subject which can be desired. 

In the last paragraph of the article inserted 
a week ago, respecting Joseph John Gurney’s 
new work, an error occurred which materially 
diminishes the point and beauty of the passage; 
we therefore now give it as it should be, and 
as it isin the copy. 

“1 know that He is truly God, from heaven, 
impassible (not liable or obnoxious to suffer. 
ing.) 1 know that he was of the seed of David, 
aman according to the flesh from the earth, 
passible (liable to suffer.) 1 do not enquire 
how the same is both passible and impassible; 
how He is both God and man ; Jest, whilst | 


| busy myself about the how, and am investigat- 
|ing the mode, | should miss of that good which 


is set before us.”’ 


Society of Friends, from its origin to the pre- 
sent day; its organization, discipline, doctrines 
and testimonies, and the vicissitudes to which it 


| If thy fancy be but a little too rank, age it-| 
x + e . or . . } 
iself will correct it. ‘To lift too high, is no} 


| fault with a young horse, because with travel-| 


The contributions of M. A., also that of S, 
C. H., are marked for insertion next week. 


ling he will mend it for his own ease. Thus 


has been exposed, are matters distinctly treated | a 

of : and it is believed, that on these subjects aj ‘O!Y fancies 

greater amount of information is embodied in 
this testimony, than is any where else to be| a 

found | part always with thy judgment against thy fan- 

, ner ys ee 

It contains the views of each of the parties cy in any thing wherein they shall di eu 

in reference to the division, and a voluminous | MECT. | 

as} 

i - ! 


statement of facts, alleged on either side 
THE FRIEND. 


in young men will come down of 
|themselves, and in process of time the over- 
| plus will shrink to be but even measure. ‘Take 


causes or effects, of the separation which has) 
taken place; and generally an account of all} 
matters of discipline, in respect to which there| 
exists a difference of opinion between the| 
parties. 
This publication will place before the reader, 
the whole case,—the bill of complaint and in-| — Pesirous at all times to keep the members of 
terpleader, and the answers respectively,—the| our religious Society informed of every thing | 
whole of the testimony adduced on both sides,—| which transpires, either as relates to its pre- 
and lastly, the adjudication or decree of the} sent situation or future prospects, if in the 


court. | opinion of any we should seem remiss in this 

Letters, copies of records, and other docu-| part of our duty, the fault must principally be 
mentary evidence, submitted in the form of) attributed to the backwardness of our friends 
exhibits, except such parts as are contained in| jn the different sections of the country, on 
sundry books already published, will be given| whom we have repeatedly pressed the expe-| 
with the proper references, in an appendix. A idiency of forwarding statements of cases and 
copious index, or table of contents, will com-| occurrences within their knowledge 
plete the work. | publication. We are conscious, however, that | 

To the members of the Society of Friends,|on one subject there exists in the minds of} 
this publication must be highly acceptable, 4S} subscribers at a distance, a strong solicitude to 
it developes & saan of er and brings | receive information ;—we allude to the 
into one view a multitude of transactions, af- 
fecting their dearest interests, and comes forth 
under the solemn sanctions imposed by the 
forms of judicial proceeding. ‘To the public 
at large it will give, at the same time, a more 
particular and authentic account of what is 
desirable to be known respecting the Society, ceedings, but that we have been admonished to} 
their peculiar mode of transacting business, and) refrain, from a conviction of the manifest im- | 


the causes of their present difficulties, than has} propriety and indelicacy of attempting it, while| 
ever before been published. : 


the trial was yet pending. We may just say,| 
Conditions. nevertheless, that the examinations, after a} 

I. The printing of the work will be com-/suspension of about two months, were again} 
menced immediately, and continued simultane-! resumed on the first instant, and are now pro-! 


THIRD MONTH, 5, 1831. 


_ ne a 
| 


proper for 


pend- 
ing suits respecting the property of the Society, | 
and more especially in regard to the examina-| 
| tions going on in Camden, under the sanction 
of the high court of chancery of the state of 
| New Jersey. It would have been our wish to 


have inserted occasional sketches of those pro- | 


The continuation of the interesting account 
of Indian manners and customs, derived from 
Col. Smith’s narrative, is in hand, but neces- 
sarily deferred to next number. The lines by 
W. are too imperfect for our use. 

A stated annual meeting of the contributors 
to the “ Asylum for the relief of persons de- 


| prived of the use of their Reason,”’ will be held 
at Friends’ meeting-house, on Mulberry street, 


on fourth day, the 16th of 3d month next, at 3 
o'clock in the afternoon. 
N. B.—A proposition made last year fora 
change in the constitution, will be considered. 
Tuomas Koreer, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, 2d mo. 26th, 1831. 


Married on 5th day, the 17th ult. at Friends’ meet- 
ing house in Haddonfield, N. J. Naraan Smitn of 
Philadelphia, to Marcarer H. Estiack of former 
place. 


Departed this life, at her residence near Borden- 
town, New Jersey, on the 22d of Ist mo. 1831, Anya 
Gitiam, wife of Simon Gillam, in the 69th year of 
her age. 

This amiable woman had remained firm in the doc- 
trines and principles of Friends, and mourned over 
those who had departed therefrom; expressing her- 
self on this wise a short time before her close, * | 
have been striving to have my accounts in readiness, 
but if the rightecus scarcely can be saved, where 
shall the wicked and ungodly appear,” and, “ oh 
those that deny our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
“ What have I to depend on now—nothing of my 
own righteousness but on the mercies of a dear Re- 
deemer,” and praying for an easy passage out of time, 
it seemed to be granted to her in a remarkable man- 
ner, so that it might be truly said the sting of death 
was taken away, and the grave had no victory—her 
mortal close being without sigh, groan, or strugg!e. 
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